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also reflects the high degree of mental culture of 
the Italians of his epoch. Bosch's picture shows a 
coloring which is perhaps charming as a whole, but 
it is bad composition, bad thinking, bad arrange- 
ment and bad drawing. 

Clarity of symbolism is of supreme importance in 
a work of art and is almost entirely the result of 
composition. 

The Eighth law is: Simplicity. Simplicity does 
not mean having few objects in a work of art, but 
it means the exclusion of everything unnecessary 
beyond the adequate expression of the main idea of 
the subject. That obtained, every additional ele- 
ment is a diluting element which weakens the force 
of the expression. For example: If we examine a 
picture of "The Last Supper" by Leonardo, we will 
see the simplicity and power of the whole scene and 
the utter absence of everything not needed to ex- 
press the subject. Then if we look at Tintoretto's 
picture of the same subject we see how he has over- 
crowded it with figures in the background, angels 
in the air, conflicting figures in the foreground, a 
cat climbing into a basket, and different utensils 
scattered about in a helter-skelter fashion. And 
what is taking place? Are they eating? Are they 
disputing? One man seems to be surprised by the 
angel under the ceiling and the other not. The whole 
thing is a jumble of figures and stuff, complex in 
motive and utterly ineffective, as compared with 
Leonardo's picture. 

The Ninth great law is: Proportion. Should a 
man when drawing a human body use a human 
model, and then copy that model exactly? That 
would do if he could always get a perfect model to 
serve his purpose. But where can a man get a model 
to serve his purpose of making a head like the 
Jupiter Otricoli? Evidently to realise a Jupiter or 
a godhead he must depart from Nature by changing 
the proportion of an eye or a nose or a chin or a neck. 
Or, in the case of the lithe, elegant body of Apollo 
or of the really superhuman goddess, the "Venus de 
Milo," he would have to change the length of certain 
parts of the body — make them longer than his model 
would give them, or trim off th6 hip, or calf, or feet. 

Now how much should an artist be allowed to 



change the proportions of line, mass form, color, etc? 
Evidently to the extent needed to realize and express 
the chief characteristics of the personage or subject 
that he wishes to express and with sufficient force 
to make us feel that thus might Hercules have 
looked; thus Moses might have spoken. But such 
considerations belong entirely to ideal art. On this 
fine sense of the proper proportions in all things, 
depends, finally, all the Style and most of the Beauty 
and expression of any work of art. 

Style, as I said before, is a departure from nature. 
But if any departure from exact nature is overdone, 
it shocks us, and while it may startle us it is not 
beautiful. We admire a Moderate amount of dis- 
proportion, but we do not want an overexaggerated 
dis-proportion. To change proportions without 
shocking us is the secret of all good proportion and 
of all good style. 

The Tenth law is: Harmony. By Harmony the 
entire composition is brought into a happy relation 
of parts — of lines, masses, colors, light and shade — 
so that nothing shocks, however strong or brilliant 
the work may be in color or composition. Every- 
thing is in the right place in tone and in "value." 

These Ten Laws may be called the "Ten Command- 
ments of Composition." As they are followed or 
violated, the result will be great or trivial. The 
more perfectly these ten commandments are fol- 
lowed, the more surely will it result in producing 
that higher charm — repose. 

That is the great secret of the perennial charm 
of nearly all of Raphael's works. Even his "Trans- 
figuration," though all the figures are in motion, is 
full of a serene repose. The result is that though we 
may see it a thousand times, it never tires or annoys 
us. This is also true of the "Sistine Madonna" and 
others I could mention. Of course when we are face 
to face with only charming or amusing or interest- 
ing things, which enter into the class of the pic- 
turesque and the trivial, with which "Modernistic" 
art is mostly concerned, be they glad or sad, comic 
or tragic, genre or historical, merely portraits or 
landscapes in which mere "brush-work" is aimed 
at, then there is neither law nor rule to be mentioned 
or discussed. 

F. W. Ruckstuhl 
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He does not know Art's highest aim 

Nor can he win the crown of Fame 

Working on canvas or in stone 

Who seeks to please the eye alone. 

The truest, the supremest art 

So charms the eye, so moves the heart 

That, thrilled with joy or touched with woe, 

Feeling's deep fountains overflow. 
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Through the palette's all-blending hues 
The painter must his soul infuse 
If he would see in form and face 
His picturing art's consummate grace. 
The sculptor will in vain have wrought 
Who in his marble carves no thought: 
To give a soul to lifeless stone 
He into it must breathe his own. 



ill 
True Art is soul made manifest, 
Is Truth in Beauty's garments drest; 
He is the artist great and true 
Who best knows how to blend the two, 
Creating with inspired mood 
In truth's verisimilitude 
Ideal forms, in which we see 
Embodiments of Deity. 

Charles W. Hubner 



